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EDUCATION IN EGYPT, 

By EDWARD THOMAS ROGERS, Esq., late H.M. Consul at Cairo, and his Sister, MARY ELIZA ROGERS. 

The Drawings by George L, Seymour. 
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NE of the greatest im- 
pediments to peaceful 
progress in countries 
where Mohammedan- 
ism is the national 
religion is that the 
education of the peo- 
ple is necessarily re- 
stricted and cramped, 
it being based ex- 
clusively on the Kuran 
and its numerous ela- 
borate commentaries. 
The Kuran, from the 
earliest ages of Islam, 
has been the sole basis 
of Mohammedan ju- 
risprudence, and all 
the rules of Arabic 
grammar and rhetoric 
are derived from its 
poetic diction. What- 
ever is not contained 
in, or confirmed by, 
the teaching of the 
Kuran, is by the true 
believer regarded not 
only as unnecessary, 
but as absolutely un- 
worthy to be taught. 
In order that a know- 
ledge of the Kuran should be widely disseminated, almost every 
mosque and drinking fountain, whether in town or village, had 
a small school attached to it, in which children of the middle 
and lower classes were taught to recite or to read the sacred 
volume. 

Egypt, and especially Cairo, was very extensively provided 
with such establishments. The smaller mosque schools are 
often alluded to by Arab historians as having been founded by 
pious benefactors for the education of Mohammedan orphans, 
but with the gradual decay or absorption of the foundations they 
in course of time degenerated, and many were closed. (For an 
example and description of a disused mosque school, or medreseh, 
see pages 203 and 204.) In these primitive schools little wooden 
boards, about the size of ordinary school slates, painted white, 
served instead of books, the lessons being written upon them in 
ink by the schoolmaster, and renewed from time to time. 
The children, seated on the floor in a circle or in rows, recited 
their lessons all at the same time, rocking their bodies unceas- 
ingly to and fro, or swaying from side to side, each one chant- 
ing at the top of his voice his own particular lesson, without 
regard to the others. The noise thus produced, as may be 
easily imagined, was almost deafening, and it is said that the 
sheikhs employed to superintend these lessons often became 
completely bewildered and lost their senses, or fell early into 
second childhood, so that the epithet, " a teacher of children," 
became a term of reproach, implying dementia. In some" "in- 
stances, in the schools that were more neglected than others, 
the sheikh himself could not read, and in many he was unable 
to write, but having committed the Kuran to memory, he was 
enabled to teach it by heart to his pupils, who were instructed 
to repeat it after him aloud, and all together. 

In addition, however, to this elementary education, there were 
higher schools in some of the more important mosques, in which 
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grammar, literature, poetry, logic, jurisprudence, according to 
the four Mohammedan rites, the unity of God, the commentaries 
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were studied with great assiduity. Several such colleges still 
exist in Egypt, but the one which may be called the University, 
and which has flourished successfully for more than nine centu- 
ries, is that in the Mosque al-Azhar, which was founded by 
Gawhar (a Sicilian by birth), Generalissimo of the Fatimite 
army, shortly after his invasion of Egypt. (For a description of 
this mosque see page 101.) 

ROGRESS became pos- 
sible for Egypt when 
Mohammed Ali, who, 
though illiterate, was a 
man of true genius, re- 
cognised that a more 
extended and different 
kind of education was 
necessary for his people, 
to suit the requirements 
of the age, and to enable 
them to keep pace with 
European nations. He 
did not hesitate to act 
upon this conviction, but 
broke down the ancient 
barriers by establishing 
schools of a higher 
order, and with oppor- 
tunities fora wider range 
of study than the Kuran 
sanctioned. He also 
sent a number of young 
men to England, France, 
and Italy to study the 
languages of those 
countries and some spe- 
cial profession, such as 
mechanical engineer- 
ing, navigation, military 
tactics, or medicine. 
But unfortunately during the reigns of his successors, 'Abbas 
Pasha and Said Pasha, the new schools were much neglected, 

and eventually closed; and the 
young Egyptians who had been 
educated in Europe in various 
branches of Art or science were, 
on their return to Egypt after 
the death of their patron, ap- 
pointed to positions in which 
their acquirements had no 
scope. 

It remained for the ex-Khe- 
dive Ismail Pasha to carry out 
his grandfather's desire, and to 
give to public instruction a 
new impulse. He established 
a Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion, under whose guidance 
most of the mosque schools 
were improved, and many that 
had been closed were reopened, 
and to the simple reading and 
reciting of the Kuran were 
added elementary instruction 
in Arabic grammar, writing, 
and arithmetic. In a rather 
higher grade about a dozen 
schools were established in 
Cairo, Alexandria, and some of 
the provincial towns by the 
bounty of private individuals, • 
and these were also placed 
under the guidance of the same ministry. In these, Arabic 
grammar, reading, writing, Turkish, French, arithmetic, algebra, 
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geometry, geography, history, drawing, and the Kuran, with its 
commentaries, are taught. A still higher and wider range of 
study is given, and special classes are established in the Govern- 
ment Civil Schools, namely, the Polytechnic, the School of Sur- 
veying, the School of Book-keeping, the School of Art, the School 
of Medicine and Pharmacy (to which is attached a female School 
of Midwifery, which is recruited from the girls' school), the 
School of Trade, and the School of Languages. 

In the year 1874 a special school for the blind was founded by 
Ismai'1 Pasha, and under an able direction this institution has 
been an immense boon to hundreds of natives of both sexes, 
who have not only been taught reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
upon systems invented by the director, but also some useful 
handicraft, such as mat-making, turning, knitting, &c, and are 
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thus enabled, when they leave school, to contribute to their own 
support. 

A school is now being formed for the deaf and dumb. By the 
bounty of one of the princesses, the third wife of the ex-Khedive 
Ismail Pasha, a girls' school was established in the year 1873, 
at which there are between three and four hundred pupils.. At 
first the parents were naturally reluctant to send their daughters 
to this establishment, and for several weeks the list of the pupils* 
names was very short ; but after a time scruples were overcome, 
and the applications for admission were soon too numerous to 
be complied with, for there was not sufficient accommodation for 
all the candidates. 

Besides these Government schools, we must bear in mind the 
immense results obtained by those established and supported 
by native non- Mohammedan communities and by foreign mis- 
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sions. In the former category we have the Coptic schools and 
the Greek schools for both sexes, which have done, and are 
doing, much good ; and in the latter category must be notably 
mentioned those conducted respectively by the Roman Catholic 
community, by Miss Whately, the American missionaries, and 
by the German pastor. Thus during the reign of the ex-Khedive 



the number of pupils under instruction in Egypt was greatly 
augmented. The following figures show their aggregate number, 
including those in mosque schools, Government civil schools, 
and in the educational establishments of native and foreign 
religious communities: — In 1875 there were 4,817 schools, and 
140,977 pupils; in 1879 there were 5,562 schools, and 167,175 
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pupils. Every year some of the most promising pupils who have 
passed satisfactorily through the Government civil schools 
are sent, at the expense of Government, to France, in order to 
complete their studies in medicine or in law ; and many of these 
return with well- merited diplomas from the colleges in Paris, 
Aix, and Montpellier. 



We have not yet alluded to the military schools (which are, 
however, a very important feature in the general education of 
the country), because they are necessarily very fluctuating, and 
it is not easy to obtain correct statistics. Besides the school of 
cadets, which is principally recruited from the upper classes 
of the civil schools, every regiment has its school, and by a 
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standing order no illiterate private is ever raised from the ranks, 
so that now every non-commissioned officer can read and write. 
When these regiments are disbanded, or the soldiers have 
served their term, they return to their villages, to resume the 
occupations of peasants, but they take with them a new power— 
the newly acquired art of reading. 



The thirst for knowledge has now taken root in Egypt, and the 
supply of mental food is steadily keeping pace with the demand. 
Scientific and literary periodicals, dictionaries and cyclopsedias 
in the Arabic language, published in Beirout and in Boulak, 
many of which are illustrated, have supplemented the school 
teaching, and added immensely to the instruction of the 
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Egyptians. The publication of numerous Arabic newspapers 
has given to the Egyptians insight into public affairs and 
new aspirations. The late Khedive may be said to have given 
the impulse to this intellectual awakening, and happily his son, 
Towfik Pasha, the present ruler of Egypt, and his ministry, are 
determined to foster it. His Highness evinces great interest 



in the education of all classes of his people, and he maintains 
at his own expense an excellent establishment on his estate 
at Kubba, north-east of Cairo. He is especially desirous to 
promote female education, which his Highness and a few of 
the advanced leaders of thought in Egypt now regard as one 
of the most important elements of civilisation. 



